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THE VALUE OF CARROLL BECKWITH’S COPIES 
BY EDWIN HOWLAND BLASHFIELD 

“Will you please convey to the authorities of your Museum my desire to 
have exhibited in your city my collection of copies which I have made during 
the past 40 years as part of my art training? They are now gathered together, 
32 in number, and are on exhibition at the City Museum of St. Louis. If you 
write to Mr. Holland, the Director, he will tell you about them and send you 
the catalogue. I wish them shown as widely as possible, as I believe they have 
great educational value among our people, only a very small fraction of 
whom will ever be able to see the originals. They are from the galleries of 
Paris, Vienna, Madrid, Haarlem, Florence and Dresden. Twenty framed 
photographs go with them; these I wish to have hung with the copies to 
incite our intelligent observers to study and compare. You would have to 
assume the expense of transportation and insurance. This idea was suggested 
to me by Miss Sage, Director of the Buffalo Art Museum, who first exhibited 
them in 1910 and published a very exhaustive catalogue of the collection as 
it existed then, which no doubt she would send you if you write for it.” 

The above is a memorandum found among Carroll Beckwith’s 
papers after his decease. 

A tragic interest is added to the very real intrinsic interest of his 
collection of copies by the fact that the question of its exhibition in 
Cleveland was probably the very last one which occupied the mind 
of the artist. He had been discussing with Mrs. Beckwith a possible 
visit to Cleveland and a talk before an audience when he left her, 
late in the afternoon, to take a short walk. He returned in a motor- 
cab, evidently ill, and died immediately after entering the door of 
the hotel (The Schuyler) of which he had been an inmate for more 
than a year. 

To repeat: the intrinsic value of this collection is great; its relative 
interest is perhaps even greater; relative, that is to say, as to art 
education and to the situation which governs our acquaintance with 
the masterpieces of the artists of the past. This situation is peculiar: 
appreciation of the so-called old masters has so increased in the last 
twenty-five years that fortunes are paid for single canvases. Wonder- 
ful pictures come to America, but the originals of these particular 
pictures, which Carroll Beckwith has so coveted as an influence for 
instruction, are firmly anchored in galleries which are the property 
not of individuals but of nations. 

They will not come to America, even in this age of war indemnities, 
and those who would see them must journey to them or see them as 
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copies. Hence the special value of the latter to the non-traveling 
public, while to those with eyes to see, the instructive value of any 
good copies is indisputable. We should be grateful to Carroll Beck- 
with for his wisdom in selecting his youthful enthusiasm—since he 
began this series long ago—which prompted him to give up time from 
his school studies to patiently copying the great work of the fore- 
runners. 

The usefulness of a good museum of copies, both as a stimulant 
and a corrective, has been recognized by the nation which stands at 
the head of modern art. The Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in Paris, demands 
of its pupils full-size copies of oil paintings, panels and frescoes of the 
Old Masters. Our American Academy in Rome leans not a little, in 
its sympathies, towards a like policy, and it may be that some time 
we shall have a museum of copies of our own. If so, we shall look 
back upon Beckwith and Chase and others as pioneers. 

If so much may be said for the relative value of the canvases in 
this exhibition, a sharp distinction in intrinsic quality may be made 
between the work of the professional copyist who reproduces the 
famous galleries’ “best sellers ad infinitum, and the work of the 
enthusiast who copies for his own instruction and instinctively gravi- 
tates towards what he can best copy because it is what he likes and 
understands best. 

Mr. Beckwith’s were copies made for love and without arriere- 
pensee, and cover a period of forty years. It is interesting to note 
that throughout these four decades he never varied his station, his 
point of view, which is assumed at the moment of the highest maturity, 
when the early seventeenth century was adding to the achievement 
of the full Renaissance the further achievements of manipulation of 
pigment—in artists’ parlance, of “handling.” 

When Beckwith went to Paris in the seventies, new gods were upon 
Parnassus and were adored with the acclaim so readily given to the 
new. Frans Hals was worshipful to the Carolus-men of the Rive 
Gauche, Ribera to the Bonnat-men of the Rive Droite. But Velas- 
quez was the great god in both camps, and it was only natural that 
Carroll Beckwith should give hours, which he has since often called 
very happy ones, to the great master of the Prado. 

Just as natural it was that Haarlem should call him later to that 
long room where Frans Hals has immortalized his scores of Dutch- 
men, as eternal banqueters. Cassel and Dresden again are galleries 
where the seventeenth century is to the fore. Cassel especially, for 
there are few European collections of a high order where the primi- 
tives of all nations are so excluded, and the collector has so limited 
himself to a circle in which Rubens and Rembrandt, Hals and Jor- 
daens are the leading spirits. “The last of the great masters,” 
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Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, is almost the latest in date of the series 
of copies, although Largilliere and Nattier were his contemporaries, 
while with Tintoretto at the other end of the list we have Italians 
and Venetians both at the beginning and the end of our copyist’s 
selection. Draughtsmanship, construction and handling were pecul- 
iarly sympathetic to Carroll Beckwith, and in that sympathy we 
find the secret of his choice of subjects for reproduction. 

It is to be hoped that these copies will be seen in many cities, not 
only in great centres, but, and we believe with even more potential 
advantage, in smaller cities where the travelers do not constitute so 
large a proportion of the public. For it is very unusual that so many 
copies should be grouped together in what is indeed perhaps a 
unique collection in America. 

The enthusiasm which impelled Carroll Beckwith, at a time when, 
as a studio comrade of Sargent, or later as a companion of Chase, he 
lingered long in Madrid and learned to know its streets and bull-ring 
as well as its galleries, did not desert him in later life. 

In Genoa and Venice as well as in Holland and Germany he was 
always ready to turn aside for a time from his other work and testify 
to his respect and admiration for the Old Masters. There should be 
fruit for young students in the study of these copies, as well as 
reminders for those who love the originals. 


EXHIBITION OF COPIES OF OLD MASTERS AND OTHER 

WORKS BY J. CARROLL BECKWITH 
On October twenty-fourth, after some correspondence, a 
telegram was received from Mr. Beckwith saying he had 
ordered his collection of copies of Old Masters forwarded to 
the Museum. Early the next morning came another telegram, 
from Mr. Blashfield, announcing Carroll Beckwith’s death 
and Mrs. Beckwith’s request that plans for the exhibit be com- 
pleted. The afternoon mail brought a letter from Mr. Beck- 
with written evidently just before he went out for the last 
walk he was ever to take. The following extracts from this, 
probably his last letter, are of interest: 

“I hope they may arrive in good order and that you will carefully 
examine the condition of the frames when they reach you and also 
the exact number of the photographs from the originals ‘ 
These photographs are very precious to me, as I have had great diffi- 
culty in gathering them, and I consider them extremely instructive 
when hung in close proximity to the particular copy, thereby encour- 
aging the student or amateur to make comparisons and become 
intimate with the masterpiece. I would like very much to come out 
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there some Saturday and give a talk on Sunday afternoon Jefore the 
pictures. . . . I have done it a great deal in the past, but for 
the past year have rather given it up. However, I would like to 
describe my copies . . . I would not like to be entertained 
anywhere as that is very tiring for me.” 

Mr. Beckwith had been asked to prepare for the Bulletin a 
brief account of the collection and his ideas as to its educa- 
tional value, but this request arrived too late. At the thoughtful 
suggestion of Mrs. Beckwith, his long-time friend, Edwin 
Howland Blashfield, has contributed at very short notice the 
foregoing brief article for the Bulletin. 


LECTURE FOR MEMBERS BY JOSEPH PENNELL 


On Friday evening, November 23, members of the Museum 
and their guests will have the opportunity to hear a lecture by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell on “The Wonder of Work in War Time.” 

Mr. Pennell was commissioned by the British authorities to 
visit the various munitions works to portray them in a series 
of lithographs, which were exhibited here last spring through 
the generosity of Mr. Salmon P. Halle and will be shown again 
in Gallery X the last two weeks of this month. Recently Mr. 
Pennell was given the same authority in this country, and the 
result is shown in the brilliant series of lithographs just com- 
pleted and exhibited simultaneously in several cities. These 
are shown during November in Gallery XI. 

Mr. Pennell has been greatly impressed with the picturesque 
industrial development brought about by the war. To quote 
from his preface to the catalogue prepared for the American 
series: “I have never passed such an interesting—such an 
exciting—such a varied year in my life—and besides this I 
hope I have been able to accomplish something in my work 
which shall show one phase of the Wonder of the World’s Work 
of to-day. I was honored a year ago by being permitted by the 
Right Honorable David Lloyd-George to make drawings in the 
various factories and works and shipyards which were engaged 
in War Work in England, and the records of what I saw were 
published as lithographs in War Work in England, a previous 
volume in this series . . . I have had more opportunities 
of seeing what is being done in war work in England, France 
and the United States than anyone else, and in a fashion that 
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no one else has been permitted to see—war in the making . 

Not only have I seen the Wonder of Work in these 
three lands to-day, but before the war I saw it in Belgium, 
Germany, and Italy. I have drawn it everywhere, save in 
Luxembourg, and there, too, I have seen it—but made no 
drawings—for it was so easy to get to that land—and so that 
country was put off for a more convenient season—a season 
I fear which will never come again. I am not going to make 
comparisons—but I am going to say that the Wonder of Work 
is more wonderful in the United States than anywhere else in 
the world to-day. It is the working of the great machinery in 
the great mills which I find so inspiring—so impressive—for 
the mills are shrines of war—though the churches now try to 
rival them. But the mills are the modern temples, and in them 
and not in the churches do the people worship. . . . But 
war work in America is the most wonderful work in the world 
and that is the reason why I have drawn some of the work I 
haye seen—seen in these endless looms of time, where history 
is being woven; and I have also seen the aeroplanes and the 
camps and the shipyards and all are amazing.” 


NEW BRONZES IN THE GARDEN COURT 
Through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Dalton, 
friends of the Museum are to enjoy through the winter the 
pleasure of seeing in the Garden Court the delightful life-size 
bronze group of Russian dancers by Malvina Hoffman, repre- 
senting Pavlowa and Mordkin in one of their gay dances. It 


is hinted that Pavlowa posed for the sprightly girl, who is so 


perfect an embodiment of natural human joy in motion. No 
one can pass without pausing to enjoy the spirited dashing 
pair as they rush towards the rotunda, the symbol of rhythmic 
motion made static for our perpetual enjoyment. It will be a 
sad day when the gay pair fly away to the Dalton garden at 
Bratenahl. 

Not far away, in a quieter nook, under the arch of the Italian 
renaissance doorway and near the garden pool, will be found 
the charming “Wood Nymph” in bronze by Isidore Konti, 
lent by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel D. Weil for a few weeks before 
it is installed in the fountain niche in the sun-room of their 
new home. The contrast between these two pieces makes them 
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all the more interesting and, when studied in connection with 
Paul Manship’s “Dancer and Gazelles” and “The Flight of 
Night,” Louise Allen’s “Pippa Passes,” Mario Korbel’s “An- 
dante,” and Chester Beach’s “Dawn” in Gallery VIII, they 
give ample evidence of the rich promise of modern American 
sculpture. 


HALF A MILLION PEOPLE 

It is with some pride that we announce that on the after- 
noon of October thirty-first the attendance at the Museum, 
since the opening, June 7, 1916, passed the half million mark— 
to be exact, 500,279. The attendance on the last Sunday in 
October was 4,344, this being before the gallery talks had 
started for the season. Cleveland should feel proud of this 
splendid record, and it is hoped that it will add another induce- 
ment to a continuation of membership for any who may be 
tempted to drop out. 


TO MEMBERS IN ARREARS 

It is with regret that attention is called to the fact that 
about 150 members have had all of the privileges, including 
the Bulletin, since the Museum opened one year and five 
months ago, but have not paid their first year’s dues. This is 
unfortunate for many reasons, and it is hoped that this notice 
will be a reminder to some that we need the funds and the live 
membership. There are also about as many more members 
whose first year expired between July 1 and November 1 whose 
dues remain unpaid, and 75 Life Members with payments in 
arrears. The total amount due runs well above $15,000, of 
which half would be available for immediate and advantageous 
purchase. Liberty bonds are acceptable in payment of Life or 
other higher classes of membership, or for advance payment 
of Annual and Sustaining Membership dues. 

May we not have your coOperation in getting these arrears 
straightened out so that we can at least start the new year 
with no dues back of 1917 unpaid? 


The hand that gives, gathers. 
Old Proverb. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
The new members secured since the last Bulletin was pub- 
lished are as follows, in addition to 31 Annual Members: 


FELLOWS FOR LIFE 


Halle, Salmon P. 


FELLOWS 
Herrick, Myron T. Upson, Mrs. Henry S. 
LIFE MEMBERS 
Brews, Douglas Long, Theodore T. 
Dauler, Cyrus S. McKay, George R. 
Fitzsimons, Thomas G. Pack, Randolph G. 
Gleason, M. J. Pitkin, Stephen H. 
Goff, I. C. Sparks, Stanley W. 
Jewett, Cyrus A. Worthington, George H. 
The membership is made up as follows: 

Benefactors 6 

Honorary Fellows 19 

Fellows in Perpetuity 4 

Fellows for Life 14 

Fellows 102 

Life Members 435 

Sustaining Members 20 

Annual Members 1970 

2570 
ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 
OBJECT SOURCE 


11 Chinese coins, 1 Philippian coin, 3 Japanese 
coins, 6 Siamese coins, 1 Sarawak coin, 1 Sia- 
mese torch and 3 miscellaneous objects (Edu- 
cational) A. Merle Hooper 
Collection of Ohio Indian material (Educational) Nathan D. Chapman 
33 Philippian objects and 1 Alaskan object 
(Educational) Mrs. G. Field Adams 
18 Babylonian tablets Purchased from the Edu- 


cational Fund 
1 textile from the Sandwich Islands (Educa- 


tional) Frederic Allen Whiting, Jr. 
1 stuffed beaver, mounted (Educational) W. C. Talmage 
ACCESSIONS—LOANS 
OBJECT LENT BY 
50 lithographs of American War Work, by 
Joseph Pennell The American Federation 


of Arts 
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Portrait of Mrs. C. A. Ware, by S. F. B. Morse 

60 portraits, sketches and copies, by Carroll 
Beckwith 

1§ original drawings, 25 original cartoons, 71 
signed proofs and prints, by Louis Raemakers 

1 pewter vegetable-dish and cover 

“The Dancers” (bronze), by Malvina Hoffman 


1 brass Colonial warming-pan, 1 Japanese print 
by Utamaro, 1 Japanese print by Kiyonaga, 
1 water-color painting by W. T. Richards 

“The Wood Nymph” (bronze fountain), by Isi- 
dore Konti 

2 silver spoons, English eighteenth century; 1 
Japanese print by Kiyonaga 


F. W. Bayley 

Mrs. Carroll Beckwith 

Brown Robertson Company 

Prof. F. M. Comstock 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. 
Dalton 

Mrs. Henry Lefavour 


Mr. and Mrs. Sam’! D.Weil 


Anonymous 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY: BOOKS 


From Prof. Harold North Fowler: 


Collection d’antiquites Grecques et Romaines. 


From Miss Katherine Gibson: 


Book of knowledge. 24 volumes (for the Children’s Museum). 


From The Gorham Company: 


Brochure of the high altar and baldacchino in the St. Louis R. C. Cathedral. 
From Harold C. Huggins (through Langdon Warner): 
Paintings and studies by Kawanabé Kyosai, being a descriptive and illus- 


trated catalogue of the Conder collection. 
From Henry P. McIntosh, Sr.: 
James. 


Indian basketry and how to make baskets. 


The Shakespeare rare print collection. 


From Mrs. Henry Swift Upson: 


Book of Japanese prints, with text in 


Japanese. 
Botticelli. 
Gaho. 
Koyabashi. 

Hokusai. 
Lyon. 
Migeon. 
Venturi. 


Drawings for Dante’s Divina Commedia. 
Book of prints from drawings by Gaho. 
Catalogue of the exhibition of paintings by 


Colonial furniture in New England. 
Chefs d’ceuvre d’art japonais. 
Storia dell’ arte Italiano. 7 volumes. 


LIBRARY HOURS 


Through a proof-reading error the hours of the Library were printed 
wrongly in the last Bulletin. They are as follows: 


Sundays: 3 to 6 p.m. 
Wednesdays: 
Other days: g a.m. to § p.m. 
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Cartoon by Louis Raemaekers 


“In Humanity’s Service” 
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Olive C. Whiting, Gertrude Underhill 
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Earl W. Oglebay 
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James Parmelee 
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MEMBERSHIP 
Benefactors, who contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity, who contribute 5,000 
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Fellows, who pay annually 100 
Life Members, who contribute 100 
Sustaining Members, who pay annually 25 
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The privileges of membership vary with the 
different classes, but all members are entitled to 
admission to exhibits, lectures, etc. Full particu- 
lars are given in a circular which may be had on 
request. 

ADMISSION 
The Museum is open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
except as follows : 
Wednesday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday I p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members and holders of com- 
plimentary tickets. 

Children of school age are admitted free at all 
times, but if under seven years of age must be ac- 
companied by an adult. 

Closed all day on July 4 and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors in any way that is possible, but their many 
duties make it advisable that appointments for 
conferences or gallery assistance be arranged in 
advance. 


CONFERENCE ROOM 


The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups or organizations discussing art subjects 
or who may wish to study the Museum collec- 
tions. Engagements for such meetings should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the Mu- 
seum, with friends who may desire to help in 
this way. 

WHEEL CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an attendant 
is desired, for which service 50 cents an hour is 
charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Catalogues, photographs, postcards, bulletins, etc. , 
which are for sale may be found at the desk at the 
main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 


The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p.m. A table 
d’hote lunch is served for 50 cents and afternoon 
tea for 30 cents, with a limited bill of fare of dairy 
dishes, etc., which are served to order. 
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